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DRURY LANE. 


Monday.—Wild Oats, and a Na- 
tional Tribute. 

Tuesday.—Macbeth, and the Ballet. 

Wednesday.—Mary Stuart, My Lord 
is not my Lord, and the Ballet. 

Thursday. — Fra Diavolo, and the 
Ballet. 

Friday.—Mary Stuart, My Lord is 
not my Lord, and the Ballet. 

Saturday.—Mary Stuart, My Lord is 
not my Lord, and the Ballet. 


By Her Majesty’s commands this 
theatre, and all that are licensed at 
this season, was opened on Monday 
evening to commemorate the solem- 
nization of Her Majesty’s nuptials 
with Prince Albert: long before the 
doors were opened an immense crowd 
assembled, the house presented a 
scene of coniviality not always 
observed on such occasions. Pit, 
Boxes, and Galleries, were crowded 





in every part. The play was Wild 
Oats, with a new ballet got up ex- 
pressly for the purpose, by Gilbert, 
and gavegreat satisfaction, complaints 
have been made to us of the rude 
behaviour of the police, who ought 
to make every allowance upon such 
occasions. 





COVENT GARDEN. 


Monday.—JohnBull, and Pantomime 

Tuesday.—lon, and the Country 
Squire, 

Wednesday.—A Legend of Florence, 
and a National Masque. 

Thursday.—A Legend of Florence, 
and the Masque. 

Friday.—A Legend of Florence, and 
the Masque. 

Saturday.—A Legend of Florence and 
the Masque. 


At an early hour on Friday, the 7th 
inst. the crowds around the doors of 
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the theatre bespoke the usual bustle 
and animation incident to the first 
night of a new play, and on the open- 
ing of the box doors the rush for 

recedency was naturally very con- 
siderable, though to our view it was 
evident at a glance that the amount 
of free visitors was very small to the 
number generally present on such 
occasions. 

We have been informed that the 
author, Leigh Hunt, was limited to 
very few more than sufficed for the 
members of his own family, a wide 
difference, certainly, to the exhibition 
we witnessed here on the appearance 
of a late celebrated play, when its ta- 
lented author alone entered on the 
list above two hundred friends; we 
particularly notice these facts as it 
will then immediately be understood 
that the enthusiasm and applause 
created by the first attempt of this 
new claimant for histrionic fame and 
authorship, must have arisen solely 
from the merit of the performance, 
and not for the blind over-zeal of ill- 
judging friends and claquers. 

Another innovation, as it may 
justly be termed, on the usual custom 
was observable in no books of the 
play being sold in the theatre, although 
printed, and to be obtained at the 
publishers during the day ; this was at 
the express order and command of 
the management, and as answering 
no end or purpose whatever, appeurs 
at first sight, as a mandate of autho- 
rity bordering on tyranny; we only 
say appears, as the testimony the 
author bears in his preface to the 
obliging conduct of the fuir manager 
and her husband, leads us to suppose 
there were some good reasons, though 
not made known, for this imperative 
order. With these preliminary re- 
marks we proceed to give a brief, but 
impartial review of the plot, incidents, 
scenery, and music of this successful 
play. The Legend of Florence is 
certainly not an inappropriate title, 
as the story is a wild fiction, owing 





its birth to that land of romance, 
and beauty, Italy. 
*¢ Italia, Italia, o tu cui feo la sorte.”’ 


*¢ Italia, oh, Italia, thou who hast 
The fatal gift of beanty——” 


The legend may be briefly told. 
Francesco Agolanto (Moore), a noble 
Florentine, is the husband, alas! we 
must say cruel husband, of a devoted 
and patiently enduring wife Ginevra 
(Miss Ellen Tree). Agolanto is a 
jealous, stern, and eccentric being, 
whose mind appears ever brooding on 
fancied wrongs and injuries, suscep- 
tible of being awakened at times to 
acknowledge kindness, but quickly 
relapsing into melancholy, distrustful 
misanthropy ;_ perhaps the following 
terse and nervous lines may better 
describe his character, and reasons 
for his tyranny. They are in Act 
First— 

‘¢ Me I know 

She hates; me, whom she should 
love, whom was bound, 

And sworn to love, for which con- 
tempt and wrong, 

Fools, that love half a story and 
whole blame 

Begin to babble against the person 
wronged ! 

Times are there, when I feel inclined 


to sweep 

The world away from me, and lead 
my own 

Life to myself, unlooked into with 
eyes 


That know menot, but usea sympathy 

Even with those that wrong me, and 
the right 

Of comely reputation, keep me still 

Wearing a show of good with a grieved 
heart.” 


Nor is it long before the grieved 
heart appears as if abounding with 
a shew of good, to the unobservant 
looker on. 


GINEVRA, (to Agolanto.) 


‘Our neighbours and their friends 
bring a petition, 
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That it would please you to conve- 
nience them 

With your fair windows for the com- 
ing spectacle ; 

Yourself, if well enough, doubling 
the grace, 

With your good company.” 

AGOLANTO, (Aside.) 


I thought as much, 

At every turn my will is to be torn 
from me, 

And at her soft suggestion. 
My windows 

Cannot be better filled, than with 
such beauty, 

And wit, and modest eloquence.” 


Here appears the workings of a 
heart, into which we would not wish 
to penetrate. The domestic peace is 
at last irretrievably broken, by the 
arrival of Fulvio and Colonna (Bartley 
and Vandenhoft,) who inform him 
of the rumours of his wife’s infidelity, 
and love of one Rondinelli, (Anderson) 
who, however, he may himself waste 
soft speeches on the fleeting air, 
breathing love and tenderness, is not 
in return beloved by her, though it 
appears so to the jealous mind of her 
husband, where trifles light as air 
seem strong as proofs of holy writ. 
Agolanto roused into madness by a 
sense of shame, forgets the duty of a 
husband, of a man, and with cold 
upbraidings, and ceaseless complaints, 
breaks the drooping heart of her he 
had sworn to love and cherish. She 
is laid in the silent mansion of the 
tomb, and to appearance sleeps the 
sleep of death. At this period of the 
story the Legend of Florence opens 
upon us. Awakening amid the hor- 
rors of the charnel house, she flies in 
terror of herself to the house of her 
husband, who hearing a voice as it 
were from the tomb, starts into mad- 
ness. 


(Aloud) 


GINEVRA, (Is heard eutside.) 
‘* Agolanto! 
Francesco Agolanto! husband ! 





AGOLANTO, (Crossing himself and 
moving towards the window.) 


‘‘It draws me 
In horror to look upon it, oh God! 
I see it! 
There is—something there—standing 
in the moonlight. 


GINEVRA. 


Come forth and help me in, oh, help 
me in! 


AGOLANTO. 


It speaks, I cannot bear the dread- 
fulness ! 

The horrors in my throat, my hair, 
my brain ! 

Detestible thing! witch! mockery 
of the blessed ! 

Hide thee! be nothing! come hea- 
ven and earth betwixt us! 


[He closes theshutters in a frenzy, 
and then rushes apart. | 


Oh, God ! a little life—a little reason, 

Till I reach the arms of the living. 
Ippolite ! 

Tonio! Guiseppe! 
Father Angelo !” 


[He rushes out. | 


Ginevra thus refused admittance 
by this frantic, horror-stricken man, 
finally takes shelter under the hospi- 
table roof of the mother of Rondinelli. 
Here she recovers slowly from her 
sickness and affright, and the story 
draws to an end in Agolaxto demand- 
ing on a husband’s right, his wife 
from the custody of Rondinelli, with 
whom she had found shelter. Ginevra 
refuses to return, the husband com- 
mands, insists, attempts to seize her 
forcibly, she falls fainting into the 
arms of Rondinelli. Exasperated he 
attempts to stap her preserver, but Is 
intercepted by Colonna, upon whom 
in his fury he turns his sword, when 
Colonna in self-defence pierces him 
exclaiming—‘‘ One must have pe- 
rished, which was the corse to be? 


lights! wake 
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DA Riva, (Looking at it.) 


‘¢Theres not a heart here, but will 
say “twas he. 


Thus miserably falls a man whose 
uncontrolled passions led him on 
step by step to crime, one who pos- 
sessed a heart that might have flowed 
with good will to all mankind, but 
which one fatal folly ruined. This 
character is highly wrought, forcibly 
delineated, forming a mental picture 
of high and exquisite finish, a deli- 
neation requiring all the talents and 
ingenuity of one who is universally 
acknowledged the first essay writer 
of the day. 

It has been observed that the chief 
incident of the legend is to be found 
in one or two plays now on the boards 
and this is considered objectionable. 
But let the critic or rather cynic who 
urges this point, remember, that in 
reality it is not the slightest objection 
whatever. Is a skilful limner to be 
blamed that he has transferred to 
canvass some picturesque scenery 
that has also been copied by an in- 
different hand? No—Leigh Hunt is 
the skilful artist embellishing a pro- 
minent and _ striking picture with 
glowing elegance and beauty. The 
language of the play is well adapted 
to the stage, being forcible, and 
when required, flowing, harmonious, 
and expressive. We regret that 
want of space confines us to the fol- 
lowing single quotation—this will of 
itself prove our observations correct : 


‘‘A gentle night, clothed with the 
moon of silence, 

Blessed be God who lets us see the 
stars, 

Who puts no black and sightless 
gulf between 

Those golden gazers out of immensity 

And mortal eyes yearning with hope 
and love. 

Serious as well as sweet is bliss in 
heaven, 

And permits pity for those who are 
left mourning. 





Gentle isgreatest and habitual nature ; 

Gentle the starry space, aes the 
air, 

Gentle the softly ever moving trees, 

Gentle time, past and future ; both 
asleep 

While the quick present is loud by 
daylight only. 

And gently I come to nature, to be 
worthy 

Of comfort and of her, and mix my- 
self 

With the everlasting mildness in 
which she lives.” 

No passage that we have read for 
a considerable time past reminds us 
so strongly of the works of Wycher- 
ley, Vanbrugh, and Forguar. The 
scenery, all new, was strictly 4 in cha- 
racter, and very pretty. The music 
is a delightful little piece of poetry, 
in the first act was sweetly impressive, 
a fit melody for the land of poetry 
and romance. 

The characters were all ably sus- 
tained, and at the fall of the curtain 
the cries for both the author and the 
performers were loud and long, all of 
whom, at least those called for made 
their appearance, and were received 
with waving of hats and handker- 
chiefs. We heartily congratulate the 
author on the success of his first 
attempt, and hope ere long to be 
again called upon to act as critic on 
another play With magic prediction 
possibly caught from the infection of 
the pantomime, we foretell a length- 
ened course for the Legendof Florence. 
While at the same time, we are very 
glad to see with what candid i impar- 
tiality, all the reviewers have treated 
the production of one, who as a thea- 
trical critic, and editor for many 
years of the Examiner, stood high 
himself for unbiassed and unpreju- 
diced opinion. In his preface, he 
states that he was never in the green 
room, or had any acquaintance with 
performers, till his introduction to 
the actors of Covent Garden. Let 
others say as much, and with truth. 


one he Aa” Sy, 
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OLYMPIC. 
Every Evening. — Mr. and. Mrs. 
Grubb, Pink of Politeness, and 
My Man Tom. 


This theatre opened on Saturday last 
with four new pieces, and under very 
favourable auspices. An appropriate 
address spoken by Butler was well 
received by a crowded audience, the 
gallery has been re-opened, and we 
hear that various novelties are in pre- 
paration, which we shall notice. 





ADELPHI. 


Monday and during the Week.—Poor 


Jack or a Sailor’s Wife, and Jack 
Sheppard, 


At this theatre we have a new drama 
entitled Poor Jack, or the Sailor’s Wife, 
which said ‘‘new”’ drama being in 
point of fact a very “‘ old” drama, 
having been done at the Surrey, some 
time back, under the title of The 
Ocean of Life, or every Inch aSailor, 
may be dismissed in very few words. 
The plot turns upon the circumstance 
of a young lady marrying a common 
sailor for the purpose of evading 
threatening misfortune, and afterwards 
when restored to prosperity, being 
very willing if possible to rescind such 
marriage ; yet eventually impelled by 
love for her husband admitting the 
fact. The piece is far from being 
well constructed, and in many res- 
pects is inferior to its forerunner 
already alluded to, as an instance 
we may remark that the officer (Sa- 
ville) who is represented in the last 
act as wooing the sailor’s wife, ap- 
pears to be a sort of ‘‘ friend of the 
family,” while in the Surrey piece he 
was made to be that very sailor’s 
commander, a change manifest- 
ly for the better. Poor Jack 
was well acted; T’. P. Cooke did the 
best he could with a very long and, 
for the most part a very indifferent 
part, and Buckstone, who with the 
former gentleman made his first ap- 
pearance this season in the piece, 


| was irresistibly funny 


in the comic 
business of the third and fourth parts. 
By the way, this comic business has 
no business whatsover with the action 
of the drama, nay, is so complete an 
excrescence, that were it entirely 
omitted, the story would be rather 
freed than impeded ;- nevertheless the 
situations are excessively ludicrous, 
and done ample justice to by Buck- 
stone and Mrs. Keeley. Miss Darl- 
ling, or rather Mrs. Caroline Deacle, 
for such we believe is the lady’s name, 
likewise figures, but not very felici- 
tously in this episiode. Of the he- 
roine, Miss Fortescue, we have little 
to say favourably, and do not desire 
to be severe, seeing that she evidently 
did her best to please, and more than 
once with good effect. Yates’ Flum- 
mery, a fop of “ lisping habits,” was 
grotesquely overdone, but ‘‘ amusing 
withal;”’ his impersonatiou of the 
‘“ elderly female” in the first act was 
not so good, being occasionally dis- 
agreeably coarse. It would have 
been better had he cast this part to 
H. Beverley, for whom itwas expressly 
written. The scenery was very beau- 
tiful, and the effect of the white 
squall capitally managed. This 
house has been but indifferently at- 
tended of late: Jack Shepprad is ra- 
pidly losing its attraction, and fresh 
novelty is imperatively required. 








NEW STRAND THEATRE. 


Every Evening.—The Wizard of the 
North. 


We visited this theatre on Tuesday 
evening, and were most agreably en- 
tertained with the performances ; and 
although this species of entertain- 
ment be thought little of in general, 
in the hands of the performer here it 
is both scientific and astonishing. 
The multitude of tricks, the great 
variety, and the rapidity with which 
they are performed, must be seen to 
be appreciated. The audience was 
both fashionable and numerous. 
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SURREY. 


Monday, and during the Week.—The 
Lapidary of Leyden,CarlCarlshrue, 
and the Pantomime. 


The above excellent pieces by Wilkes 
we have noticed before; as they con- 
tinue to draw good houses, of course 
there is no need of further novelty 
for the present. 





SADLER’S WELLS. 


Monday, and during the week.—Death 
Omen, and the Pantomime. 


This theatre as well as others was 
crowded to excess on Monday even- 
ing. The Death Omen still continues 
to fill the house. Denvil is more at 
home in Luke Bradley than on his 
first appearance in that character ; the 
Pantomime, which is decidedly the 
best of any in the metropolis, still 
continues a successful career. 





CITY OF LONDON. 


Monday, and during the Week.— Rook- 
wood, Poor Susan, and the War- 
lock of the Glen. 


Rookwood has been produced here 
with great success, the parts are very 
well cast, and the scenery is of the 
most beautiful description. 





TAVERNS FREQUENTED BY 
ACTORS. 


There are taverns in London which 
are better known to persons in par- 
ticular professions than to the multi- 
tude, some where gentlemen of the 
law meet—by the by, where we very 
willingly pass the door, not having a 
desire to congregate with them, for 
our six-and-eight-pences run short at 
this time—others where gentlemen of 
the lancet assemble, but none more 
agreable than those who beloug to 
the stage ; a carpenter belongs to the 
stage it is true, and is a very necessary 


person, but we allude to gentlemen 


who have a ruputation as men of ge- 





nious and ability; such then, may 
be found at Mark Lemons’ Shaks- 
peare, Wych Street. This house is 
visited by professionals from Drury 
Lane, Covent Garden, the Olympic, 
&c., besides authors, and a number 
of gentlemen belonging to the press. 
Conversation here turnsnot uponthea- 
tricals only, but almost every subject ; 
a stranger visiting this room, will be 
much amused to hear the variety of 
topics introduced. If upon the stage, 
the wit and humour passing for half 
an hour together, is sometimes broad 
but very excellent in its way. If 
upon history, great attention is paid, 
and much information derived. If 
upon politics, of course the opinions 
will be various, each wishing he was 
first lord of the treasury without the 
trouble; and last, though not least, 
if upon a good dinner, and the &c. 
No difference of opinion, all arguing 
it makes enemies friends, and the 
best feelings are sure to prevail after- 
wards over the wine. Then for good 
eating and drinking we can vouch, 
for it it may be found at the above 
house, at a most reasonable rate. 
We feel confident any person visiting 
this house will meet with every respect 
and comfort from the worthy host, 
and attention by the visitors. 





CHIT CHAT. 


Bunn has taken the new theatre in 
Oxford Street, which has been lately 
built on the site of the Queen’s 
Bazaar, nearly opposite the Pantheon. 

H. Beverley’s personal interest in 
the Victoria is said to have been 
latterly increased by mutual arrange- 
ment beween that gentleman and his 
‘“* backer.” 

Denvil’s engagement at Sadler’s 
Wells not proving more attractive 
than the usual performers, will not be 
of so long duration as was first in- 
tended, and Cathcart will resume his 
position as the popular leader at this 
excellent theatre. 
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A slight accident occurred at the 
Surrey Theatre on Tuesday, which 
caused a little alarm for a few minutes, 
but which speedily subsided on its 
being understood no injury was sus- 
tained. In one of the fighting scenes 
between Thames Darrell, Jack ‘Shcp- 
pard, and two of Jonathan Wild’s 
minions, the sword of the former was 
jerked from his hand with such force 
as to thrust it, point foremost, into 
the orchestra, passing within half an 
inch of the nasal organ of one of the 
musicians. The whole orchestra 
rose as well as the pit, fearing the 
fiddler had been pierced, but the 
party who so narrowly escaped, hav- 
ing picked up the weapon and re- 
turned it rather sharply to the stage, 
it was at once seen that fright was 
the only result of the accident. 

The drama which Sir Lytton Bul- 
wer has in preparation has had the 
title of ‘‘ Cromwell” assigned to it 
by the theatrical-literature gossips, 
who further assert that it is to be 
brought out at the Haymarket when 
Macready returns thither in the 
month of March. ‘This is incorrect, 
as Cromwell was the first drama Bul- 
wer ever wrote, though it was never 
represented. We believe, however, 
that Cromwell will be brought out at 
the Haymarket in the ensuing sea- 
son, as well as the play which the 
talented baronet is at present engaged 
upon. 

Another debutant is spoken of as 
likely to appear at Drury Lane, to 
supply the place of Macready, if suc- 
cessful, upon the conclusion of that 
gentleman’s engagement. 

EquEstriaNisM.—Ducrow is play- 
ing with great success at Liverpool, 
having with him most of the eminent 
riders who graced the scenes in the 
circle at Astley’s last summer. Bryd- 
ges Jun. has erected a very splendid 
circus in the King’s Road, Reading, 
where he is drawing ‘‘ good houses,”’ 
to witness what he designates ‘‘ the 
most valuable stud of horses and the 


| best equsterian performers 





| 
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in the 
world.” Mrs. Samwell is at Spald- 
ing, in Lincolnshire, with her well- 
known troop, and is reported to be 
making a fortune rapidly. The local 
newspapers speak of Barry the clown 
as a first rate specimen of excellence 
in his profession. 

Mario, ‘‘the handsome Mario,”’ 
who made such a deep impression 
upon the hearts of the languishing 
dowagers at the Italian Opera last 
season, is engaged by Laporte for a 
much longer period in the ensuing 
spring, much to the gratification of 
the perfumed dames, who ‘ mingled 
melting sighs” as they basked in 
Mario’s eyes.” 

We observe Ransford late of Covent 
Garden Theatre, has'announcedacon- 
cert forMarch2,at the Hanover Square 
Rooms. Messrs. Frazer, W. Harri- 
son, Signor F. Lablache, Madame 
Lablache, &c. are already engaged. 





VARIETIES. 


The first play on the Engtish stage 
in which a female performed was 
Shaksper’es tragedy of Othello, in 
the character of Desdemona. Previous 
to the commonwealth it had been 
customary for boys to undertake the 
female parts, but during the protector- 
ship of Cromwell, plays being inter- 
dicted, these youths had outgrown 
their characters, and on the Restora- 
tion women were in consequence 
obliged to be procured. This novelty 
so soon gained ground as very short- 
ly after their introduction we find 
plays in which all the characters 
were sustained by the fair sex. 

The first English comedy ever 
written, has been erroneously named 
as that of Gammer Gurton’s Needle, 
this is not the fact, for the rank of 
the first comedy belongs to Ralf 
Roister Doister, which was written 
by Nicholas Udall, master of Eton 
School, in the reign of Edward the 


Sixth. 
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‘’ Snape,” said the stage manager 
of a Manchester theatre, to his de- 
linquent scene-shifter, ‘I am_ busy 
now; but you’re a lazy scoundrel, 
and as soon asI can find time I mean 
to give you a d—d good dressing.” 
‘¢ Don’t hurry yourself, sir,’ said the 
patient Snape, ‘‘ J can wait.” 

During the reign of Elizabeth plays 
were allowed to be played on Sun- 
days as well‘as other days. Ina li- 
cence granted by that Queen to James 
Burbage in 1574; they were allowed 
to be represented on that day out of 
the hours of prayer. This practice 
began to fall into disuse during the 
reign of James the First, and by a 
statute of Charles the First it was 
entirely prohibited. Plays in the 
reign of James the First appear to 
have been performed every day at 
each theatre, except in the time of 
Lent, when they were not allowed 
on Wednesdays and Fridays. 

An American paper says, ‘‘ We 
yesterday spoke of Hamilton of the 
Chesnut Street Theatre, as a thing. 
Mr. H. having complained of our 
remark, we willingly retract, and now 
state that Mr. Hamilton of the Ches- 
nut Street Theatre is no-thing. 

Wrench is engaged by Butler for 
the Olympic. 

Mrs. Edwin Yarnold formerly so 
well known at the Pavilion as Miss 
Grove, is a prodigious favourite at 


Dublin. 





IN THE WRONG. 


That Yates is doing wrong I heard, 
Though p’rhaps you'll think it spite 
But doubt it not, for on my word, 


He never can be (W) right. 
ALEXANDER, 





_— 


“TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


X. Y.—The fortunate youth was 
brought out at the Olympic by 
Elliston in January, 1818. 

Our Halifax correspondent will re- 
ceive attention in our next, 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS. 
NEW STRAND THEATRE. 


MueE GREAT WIZARD OF THE NORTH ’s 

TEMPLE OF MAGIC is nightly honoured 
with crowded, brilliant, and fashionable audiences, 
who gaze in breathless astonishment at his incredi- 
ble Woncers, and incuinprehensible Magical Phe- 
nomena. 

Every Evening during the Week, the GREAT 
WIZARD OF THE NORTH will Perform his 
Wonders of Magic, Legerdemain, Necromancy, 
Black Art, and the Gun Prick. 


Boxes, 2s. 6d.—Pit, 1s. 6d.— Gallery, 1s. 
Doors open at half-past Six ; Commence at Seven. 


CATLIN'S NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN 
GALLERY, Eyyptian Hall, Piccadi//y. 
300 portraits of the most wild and important In- 





- diaus in North America. and 200 paintings of 


Landscapes—Prairie Scenes—Indian Villayes— 
Indian Dances—Buffalo Hunts— Bali Plays-- 
—Tortures, §c. An immense and varied collec- 
tion of Indian Curiosities—Dresses— Pipes—To- 
mahawks—War Clubs— Bows and Arrows—Sca!p- 
ing knives, and Scalps, and a beautiful Wigwam, 
twenty-five feet high, brought from the base of the 
Rocky Mouutains. 


Open from 8 to 6, Pp. M.—Admietance One Shilling 








CHAMBERLAIN, OPTICIAN, Manufacturer 
of the EY E-PRESERVING SPECTACLES 
upon uneiring Principles, No. 37, Broad-street, 
Bloomsbury, in a direct line (west) with Holborn. 
Patronised by the Nobility, Clergy, the Principats 
of the British Museum, aud strongly recommended 
by most distinguished Members of the Royal Col- 
leges of Physicians and Surgeons.—Established in 
1822. 
A pair of the best Convex Pebbles, fitted to the 
purchaser’s own frame, 5s.—Concaves, 7s. 0d. 
Best Brazilian Pebbles,in gold trames 115 0 
Ditto, double joints ............000- 25 0 
Ditto, standard silver ...........00. 015 0 
Ditto, double double joints ........ 019 6 
Ditto, finest blue steel frame........ 015 O 
Ditto, ditto, double aints .......... 0 16 G 
The above are all glazed with the clearest Brzli- 
lian Pebqles. composed of pure crystal, whcih is 
acknowledged by Oculists to be the most pelucid 
= perfect substance that can be used for Specta- 
cies. 


MANUFACTURER OF IMPROVED BARO- 
METERS. 


Superior eight-inch Wheel.......... 
Ditto, Rosewood, inlaid with Pearl 
Portable Pediment Barometer, which 
may be sent to any part of the 
Kingdom, without injury, from 
21 53 tO. ccccees occccccccece occcce 
Most Improved Mountain Barometer 510 0 
Ditto, Marine, from 31 10sto ...... 6 00 
Achromatic Telescopes, and every description of 
Drawing and Mathematical instruments at the 
lowest remunerating prices. 


25 0 
4 0 0 


6 0 0 
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